MODERN TRAVEL

No doubt at intervals the road was clear. I remember
one evening, a well-dressed man in brown praying all
alone in the middle of a desert. There was no village
within sight, yet he remained unhurried and imperturb-
able. As he knelt upon the sand, he contrived to
interpose his state of mind as a barrier to protect him
from his own and everyone else's activities. I thought
of him at the time as a pilgrim who had discarded for
a space the habiliments and the countenance he usually
wore.

At another time, the road ran rough between a waste
of stones, the graves of the third Afghan war. The
driver shivered as we passed. " There are too many

dead. The earth is restless. It moves------" He became

a politician, as is the habit of India. " This is what
you have done and now you want friendship after one
hundred years of blood. You hope the young will for-
get, but in the schools they are saying that it was the
tribes who fought you. It was with them you had a
quarrel, yet you left the mountains unpunished and
destroyed the towns." With the last words he put a
hand on his breast, and the terrible humility of India
overcame him. " I am a poor man. I understand
nothing of these things."

The plain broke into villages. All of them had
mighty walls. They looked strong and prosperous.
Yellow mustard gilded the land. There was no sign
of the intrusive poverty in which an Indian village heaps
together its dust and sores, its dogs, children, and the
remnants of its hovels. Those villages are defiant and
completely self-sufficient. " The richer the peasants,
the poorer the Government," said a man who had
asked for a lift. After that he talked a great deal. He
said, " The Afghan has only one vice and it is hospitality.
If he has fattened a chicken for weeks to eat it with his
family at some little celebration, he will kill it, without
a thought, for a guest. He is the friendliest and the
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